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THE WOLLEY COLLECTION OF BIRDS' 



spects, be regarded as the magnum opus of the editor 
and joint author; whilst his friends should at least 
take comfort in the reflection, that he was spared long 
enough to complete it. The publication was com¬ 
menced in 1864, when part i. was issued; then sus¬ 
pended for a period of thirty-eight years, and recom¬ 
menced in 1902, when part ii. completed the first 
volume. Part iii. appeared in 1905, and, together with 
the present issue, constitutes the second voldme. 

Part iv. includes the divers, grebes, shearwaters, 
&c., and also the herons, but the most important 
entries relate to the swans, geese, and ducks, in which 
John Wolley took an especial interest on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining properly .identified eggs of 
these birds. There is also a supplement and appen¬ 
dix, the latter containing the publications of Wolley 
on natural history other than those included in the 
text of the “ Ootheca,” such as papers on mammals, 
reptiles, batrachians, and especially on insects. The 
supplement is occupied with corrections, omissions, 
and additions, the names of species not before in¬ 
cluded being in thick type. These latter are fairly 
numerous, and serve to bring the work up to date, 
especially in those cases where the earlier collectors 
had been unable to discover authentic eggs. There are 
also some corrections in nomenclature, especially in 
the case of the owls, some half-dozen of which re¬ 
ceive different names, whether of genus or of species. 
This reminds us of the protest of the late Dr. Bree 
against the generic divisions of the owls. He was 
writing of the Ural owl, which, by the way, is one 
of the new species recorded, the editor having re¬ 
ceived an egg from the Lower Danube, taken in 
1866; subsequently he obtained two from Finland, as 
recently as 1905. Again referring to the subject of 
nomenclature, the editor deplores the necessity for 
changing the name of Falco sacer into that of F. 
cherrug. But Rip van Winkle rubs his eyes when he 
finds his old friend Aquila imperialis become succes¬ 
sively A. mogilnik and A. heliaca, and is very much 
disposed to ask, “ W’hat next? ” 

Since the “ Ootheca Wolleyana ” is now completed, 
we may take a retrospective view of the entire work. 
The. editor disclaims for it any special scientific value, 
and remarks that 

“ there is no need to observe too strictly the 
technicalities of science. The arrangement (I 
will not call it classification) of the species named 
is one of them. The ideal taxonomy of birds is beyond 
the range of my vision.” 
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Thus he only deals with genera and species, 
and does not further classify under families 
and orders. It is obvious that in all works 
on natural history, authors are bound to adopt 
some kind of sequence. Even the alphabetical plan 
used in the index is not absolutely free from diffi^ 
culties, since such are the changes in genera that 
unless one knows the name likely to have been 
adopted, the search is apt to be troublesome, But 
this is a minor matter, for the whole subject of the 
classification of birds is very much in the condition of 
the British army at the present time, viz., as we are 
told, “ in the melting-pot.” Are the Accipitres or the 
Passeres ultimately to have precedence? 

The scope and object of the work are, however, of 
much more importance than any questions of classi¬ 
fication, and, since it relates to discoveries made 
chiefly about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the present generation of ornithologists might natur¬ 
ally ask for information on these points. The answer 
would be that it is an illustrated catalogue contain¬ 
ing details of the most authentic and probably one of 
the largest collections of European and Palaearctic 
birds’ eggs that ever was made. Practically there are 
two authors, since the contributions of the 
editor equal, if they do not exceed, the ex¬ 
tracts from the writings of Wolley himself. 
John Wolley died in 1859, at the early age of 
thirty-six, and shortly before his death he requested 
that his collection of birds’ eggs should be handed 
over to his friend and companion, Alfred Newton, who 
likewise became his literary executor. The “ Ootheca 
Wolleyana ” is therefore justly dedicated to the Rev. 
John W ; oltey, of Beeston, Notts (long since deceased), 
“ as an acknowledgment of his generosity in fulfilling 
the last washes of his son.” The sources for the com¬ 
pilation of the catalogue are letters to friends, frag¬ 
mentary diaries, and, above all, his “egg-book.” In 
bringing their joint contributions into notice, the 
editor’s method has been to print the observations of 
Wolley in full-sized type, whilst the editorial explan¬ 
ations, including references to specimens obtained 
since 1859, are in small type. 

It should be understood that there are practically 
two collections, since the collection originally formed 
by Alfred and Edward Newton in partnership has 
been incorporated with the Wolley collection, and in¬ 
creased by subsequent additions. For a few years 
after his friend’s decease, the editor maintained a 
connection with some of his principal collectors in 
Lapland, and thus continued the work which com¬ 
menced in 1853. Moreover, the original collection 
was confined to European species, but the editor has 
chosen to extend its limits to those of the western 
half of the Palaearctic region. Some idea of the mag¬ 
nitude of the catalogue may be gathered from the 
fact that there are, inclusive of those in the supple¬ 
ment, 6076 entries or sections, consisting of one or 
more eggs, to which a special history is attached. 
The number of eggs in each entry ranges from one 
to some twenty or thirty in the case of birds breeding 
in colonies. The average may be a little over four, 
which would give a total of about 25,000 eggs. This 
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is only a rough calculation, and may be wide ot the 
mark. The number of species listed is approximately 
650. Two samples of entries, slightly modified, are 
given :— 

(1) Falco Gyrfalco, Linnaeus. Sect. 192. Four. 

West Finmark, May 7, 1854. “ J. W. ipse.” 

(2) Tringa subarquata, (Guldenstadt). Sect. 6065. 
One. Kotelny Island, New Siberian Group, June 11, 
1902. 

It might perhaps be objected that the collection con¬ 
tains too many duplicates, and this redundance re¬ 
ceives illustration, for instance, in the case of 
Buffon’s skua. The first egg of this species was ob¬ 
tained by Wolley himself near the sources of the 
Tana on June 20, 1857, both birds being shot, and 
very few additional specimens were obtained during 
his lifetime. But from i860 to 1862, the latter being 
the great lemming-year, the number of entries, 
mostly of pairs, occupies about nine pages of the 
catalogue. The fact is that Wolley had originated a 
movement which could not be stopped, and his col¬ 
lectors, having been once put on the right track, went 
on collecting mechanically, as it were, and without 
remorse. The same thing occurred in the case of the 
waxwing and some other species, the eggs of which 
were previously unknown, or at least unauthenticated. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
“ Ootheca Wolleyana ” is a mere list of eggs, for 
the notes, whether of author or editor, are copious, 
and both interesting and valuable, not only to col¬ 
lectors, but to ornithologists in general. The above 
calculations may serve to give some idea of the 
labour involved in preparing for the press this im¬ 
mense mass of material—a labour of love, in the words 
of the editor, since he regards the catalogue as largely 
a record of ancient friendship. Its freedom from 
typographical errors is remarkable, considering the 
constant change of type, and the number of technical 
names. Nor is the editor dismayed by the length of 
time which has elapsed since its commencement, con¬ 
sidering that the delay has not been without its 
advantages, as specimens unattainable in Wolley’s 
lifetime, and for long after his death, have been 
acquired, and are recorded, some in the body of the 
work and others in the supplement. It should also 
be remembered that the joint collection, of which this 
is the catalogue, has been given to the University of 
Cambridge, “in whose museum of zoology,” Prof. 
Newton trusts, “ it may long continue.” 

The primary object of the “ Ootheca ” is to record 
the labours of the naturalist whose name it bears, and 
in further fulfilment of this duty a most interesting 
memoir of John Wolley is added (part ii., pp. ix- 
xxxix) by way of introduction to vol. i. There is a 
good likeness of him, based on a photograph taken 
about a year before his death. In that likeness we 
recognise the calm determination which was so char¬ 
acteristic of a man who, in the words of Hewitson, 
“ had become as familiar with the king of birds as 
others are with crows and magpies.” That was in 
what we may call the heroic stage of his career, when 
he was equally prepared to scale a precipice after an 
eagle or to swim out to an osprey’s nest in the 
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coldest of water. Four years afterwards the birds’- 
nester of 1849 had made no inconsiderable progress in 
the study of natural history, and thus, after the 
example of Linnaeus, as also pointed out by' Hewit¬ 
son, he "weeded his way into Central Lapland, and 
laid the foundation of a series of campaigns which 
have made his memory famous in the annals of 
oology. It is not so tnuch- the hardships which he 
endured in the quest of eggs, though these were suffi¬ 
ciently severe, as his powers of endurance through 
three winters in Lapland that astonish us. Perhaps 
it was this mode of life, in conjunction with his re¬ 
markable indifference to ordinary comforts, which 
was partly the cause of his early death, before he had 
time fully to work out the results of his great experi¬ 
ence. In 1858, together with the editor, he undertook 
a pious pilgrimage to the last breeding-place of the 
great auk on Eldey, in Iceland. An abstract by the 
editor of Wolley’s researches in Iceland respecting 
the great auk appeared in the third volume of the 
Ibis. The same year he became one of the original 
members of the British Ornithologists’ Union, and 
contributed two classical papers to the first volume of 
its journal. His death, in 1859, created the first 
vacancy in its ranks, and it is the opinion of all 
who knew him that, had he been spared, he 
would have taken a high place amongst the leading 
naturalists of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

As regards the collection, that portion formed by 
Wolley dates from the early ’forties, when he was a 
boy at Eton, sometimes occupied in chasing dab- 
chicks on the Thames. The portion formed by the 
Newtons was commenced probably somewhat later, 
and continued at intervals almost to the present time. 
Whilst residing at Elveden, they enjoyed great ad¬ 
vantages for working some of the best districts of 
East Anglia, and were not slow to profit by their 
opportunities. When Wolley went to Cambridge in 
1843, the fens afforded very good hunting-ground, 
though harriers were getting scarce even then. That 
paradise of birds, Whittlesea Mere, was still intact, 
not being drained until 1830. He succeeded in ob¬ 
taining eggs of all three species of harrier,, though 
none apparently of his own taking. The other rarities 
of the fens, such as the grasshopper-warbler, Savi’s 
warbler, bearded tit, &c., likewise great numbers of 
spotted crake and water rail, he obtained second¬ 
hand, sometimes through “ Plover George ” (Harvey 
of Baits-bight), whom he always distrusted. 

It would lengthen this notice unduly if we were 
disposed to enter into any detail as to the eggs ob¬ 
tained during his famous Sutherland campaign in 
1849. He succeeded in proving that it is the grey-lag 
goose, and not the bean goose, which breeds in the 
north of Scotland, whilst his success amongst the 
eagles was duly recorded by Hewitson, whose third 
edition was greatly enriched by Wolley’s results, both 
in Scotland and in Lapland. The editor of the 
“ Ootheca ” in many cases reproduces these extracts 
from Wolley’s letters to Hewitson, or substitutes for 
them the original notes from the egg-book, occa¬ 
sionally including passages which had been omitted. 
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Thus, apropos of the pintail, Wolley expresses his 
feelings on the identification of eggs :— 

“ In common with some other ornithologists I had 
long been almost in a state of desperation about several 
of the ducks—about most of those, in fact, which do 
not, occasionally at least, breed in Great Britain. 
Many a collector could produce the eggs of what ducks 
you please at a moment's notice, but few, -very few, 
could give any kind of satisfactory account of them." 

[That portion of the extract italicised was omitted by 
Hewitson.] 

The fact is that a crisis was impending in the 
history of YVolley’s collection. We gather from an 
inspection of the catalogue that many of the rarer 
eggs had. been supplied, for the most part in single 
specimens, by dealers from abroad. It must in justice 
be said of M. Favrier, of Tangier, where Wolley paid 
a visit about 1845, that eggs of rare birds supplied 
by him were afterwards proved to be genuine on com¬ 
parison with well-identified eggs obtained by Tris¬ 
tram’s Algerian party in 1857. Subsequently to this 
date WoHey' was enabled to supply deficiencies in his 
collection from the above source, partly by gifts and 
partly through exchange. But the problem of the 
nidification of birds breeding in the north of Europe 
he determined to solve for himself, and, as we have 
seen, the cream of his results went to swell the plates 
and pages of the third edition of “ Hewitson.” Those 
who wish to know more of this subject must consult 
the pages of the “ Ootheca,” and if we venture to 
deal with any particular group, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, the Limicolae perhaps will suit our purpose as well 
as any other, and a partial extract here and there 
must suffice. Ex uno disce omnes. W’olley’s paean 
of delight in fully identifying the eggs of jack-snipe 
may be quoted, partly for the purpose of illustrating 
his methods in Lapland. 

“ The next morning I went to Kharto-uoma 
with a good strength of beaters. I kept them 
as well as I could in line, myself in the 
middle. . . . Whenever a bird was put off its nest 
the man who saw it was to pass on the word, and 
the whole line was to stand, whilst I went to examine 
the eggs.” 

At length the expected signal was given, a nest 
had been discovered, and the sight of the eggs 
as they lay untouched raised his expectations to the 
highest pitch, until he succeeded in shooting “ a true 
jack-snipe, the undoubted parent of the nest of eggs.” 
Another most important find were the eggs of the 
spotted redshank, and these ultimately in considerable 
numbers, quite close to Muoniovara, his Lapland 
home. The editor doubts whether any ornithologist 
previous to this had ever seen a genuine specimen. 
Three picked eggs of this species ■were selected for 
figuring in the third edition of “ Hewitson,” 
and the editor expresses his regret that the pre¬ 
sent condition of these eggs in the collection 
would not justify him in figuring additional 
specimens. Another rare egg of this group 
is that of the bar-tailed godwit. A nest of four was 
obtained in Kittila, June 12, 1854, in time for Hewit¬ 
son to figure two of them; the entire clutch is still in 
the collection. In 185& and subsequently, some more 
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complete clutches were secured, but on the whole it 
is probable that the bulk of these birds breed more 
to the eastward, as none came under Wolley’s special 
notice. Hence eggs with “ Puna Kuovi ” in Wolley’s 
handwriting are not to be found in many collections. 
Probably all the species of the Limicolae which breed in 
Central Lapland were procured with their eggs, but 
there still remained species the nesting-places of which 
lie east of the White Sea, such as the grey plover, the 
little stint, the sanderling, the knot, and the curlew- 
sandpiper, the eggs of which were not added to his 
spoils. Their discovery is duly recorded in the 
“ Ootheca ” supplement, years after Wolley’s death, 
and the melancholy reflection prevails that in this 
direction there is nothing more to be done. 
In the supplement the editor, apropos of specimens 
of knot and curlew-sandpiper from the New Siberian 
group found in 1902 and added to the collection in 
1905, directs attention to an article in the Ibis for 
1904 by Mr. Dresser. This is a translation in ab¬ 
stract of Dr. Walter’s researches in the Taimyr 
peninsula, where the translator observes that 
“ Dr. Walter succeeded in taking eggs and young in 
down of the sanderling ( Calidris arenaria}, curlew- 
sandpiper (Tringa subarquota), and knot ( Tringa 
canutus), the eggs of the last being especially valu¬ 
able, as they are the first w-ell-authenticated specimens 
yet obtained.” 

We presume that he is referring to eggs laid 
in the free state, as the editor claims to have the 
egg of the knot laid in the late Lord Lilford’s aviary. 

There are not many illustrations in part iv., but 
the umrk as a whole is sufficiently illustrated, especially 
part i. These illustrations are mainly of two kinds— 
figures principally of eggs, and lithographic landscapes. 
The plates of the eggs of raptorial birds by Balcombe 
are very successful. There are three plates devoted to 
eggs of the golden eagle, every one of which has a 
history, mainly Scotch eggs, though some came from 
Lapland. Nor are these all of Wolley’s own taking, 
since both Alfred and Edward Newton personally 
shared in. some of the -Argyllshire captures. In the 
delineation of the eggs of the Passerines, the artist 
has perhaps not been quite so successful. 

“ Of all Mr. Wolley’s discoveries,” observes the 
editor, “ the one with, which his name will be es¬ 
pecially perpetuated is his unveiling the mystery that 
had hitherto surrounded the breeding habits of the 
wax wing. ” 

These eggs were not obtained in time for the third 
edition of “ Hewitson,” but were figured in the Ibis for 
1861 “as Mr. Hewitson only could depict them.” 
In the “ Oo'fheca ” an entire plate is devoted 
to eggs of . the waxwing, which exhibit a 
fair amount of . variety, but the figures do 
not compare favourably with those in the Ibis. 
One other group of egg^’should be mentioned, viz., 
the double portraits of the seven eggs of the great auk 
contained in the collection, so well executed by 
Gronvold. The details regarding these eggs occupy 
about twenty pages of the catalogue, and it may- 
interest persons who are prepared to give a high 
price to learn that Wolley’s first great auk’s egg, 
obtained on December 12, 1846, from Mr. D. Barclay 
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Bevan, cost him no more than 28s. The lithographic 
landscapes, especially numerous in vol, i., add greatly 
to the interest of this work. There are two very 
spirited sketches by Wolf of eagles’ nests in Argyll¬ 
shire, drawn to illustrate the locality previously men¬ 
tioned, but the majority of these landscapes depict 
scenes in Lapland rendered more or less famous in 
connection with Wolley’s exploits. The old Lapp altar 
near Muoniovara, the osprey’s nest on the top of a 
Scotch fir on the Norwegian side of the watershed, 
and the great crane marsh, all three from original 
sketches by the editor, are examples of these land¬ 
scapes. But perhaps the most interesting of all— 
certainly the most poetic—is the picture of the hooper 
.asleep on her nest on an islet in the Patsjoki, at mid¬ 
night, June 17-18, 1855; this is based on a faint sketch 
made by Wolley on the spot, and most skilfully inter¬ 
preted by Mr. Jury. Again (Table O), there is a 
truly Lapland scene, where the facile golden-eye is 
about to deposit an egg in a tylla, fastened to a fir- 
tree, for the benefit of the wily native. A map of the 
country between the Gulf of Bothnia and the Arctic 
Ocean is added. Muoniovara occupies a fairly central 
position, and the district more especially exploited is 
comprised within the upper basins of the Muonio Elv 
and the Ounas Joki—a stretch of about 150 miles 
from S.E. to N.W. There is something very musical 
in the sound of many of the Finnish place-names. 
Those more especially associated with the great 
“ finds ” may be observed in considerable numbers in 
the central area of the map, and collectors who possess 
marked eggs from Lapland cannot fail to be interested 
in the topography 1 of the district. 

It is not easy to give anything like a synoptic view 
of a work which appears in the form of a catalogue, 
so that its general character can only be inferred from 
such extracts as we have ventured to make. There 
is abundance of oological lore, relating to a period 
when great discoveries were being made, and this 
matter has been carefully sifted by an editor whose 
critical acumen and extensive knowledge are well 
known. The work, therefore, cannot fail to be a 
valuable repertory of facts, and we are bound to admit 
that in the “ Ootheca Wolleyana 1” the veteran ornith¬ 
ologist of Cambridge, whilst adding largely to the 
store of information originally acquired by Wolley, 
has raised a worthy monument to the memory of his 
long-lost friend, and we can only express our deep 
regret that since its completion Prof. Newton has 
likewise joined the majority. W. H. H. 


INDIAN MALACOLOGY 
Land and Freshwater Mollusca Jff^India, <S-c. By 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwiil^efsten. Supplementary 
to Messrs. Theobold an# Hanley’s “ Conchologia 
Indica.” Vol. ii... x. Pp. 147-238; plates 

ci-cxvii. (Lfimdcmw Taylor and Francis', 1907.) 

I T is jufet irnijteen years since the first six parts 
(i88fi«i88fe) of this work were noticed in these 
pages (n/ajre, July 5, 1888, pp. 217-218), and the 
author is now the sole active survivor of the cele¬ 
brated band of Indian malacologists that included 
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Theobald, the Nevills, Stoliczka, Benson, Beddome, 
and the two Blanfords. One by one they have nearly 
all gone from us (Dr. W. T. Blanford’s demise is still 
fresh in our memories), leaving, alas, no successors 
in the field of their labours. 

This but adds to our hope that Col. Godwin-Austen 
may long be spared to carry on the work he has 
begun, but, so wide is the field, can never expect 
to complete, especially since of late it has been only 
now and then he has been able to find time for the 
examination of material that has come to hand. As 
a consequence, seven years have elapsed since the 
appearance of the preceding part of the work before 
us. 

The present number is on a line with its prede¬ 
cessors, and like them shows no arrangement of sub¬ 
ject, the various notes being presumably placed in 
the order in which they were written, and conse¬ 
quently deal alternately with the two families 
Zonitidse. and Endodontidae, to which alone the 
materials treated belong. 

In the former family we find one new subgenus, 
Dalingia, and two new genera, Sarika and Staffordia, 
established; while the author transfers Austenia, 
Girasia, and Cryptosoma from the Helicarioninae to 
the Macrochlamyinse, and places Leptodontaria and 
Ibvcus in the Durgellinae. He further digresses ad¬ 
visedly to discuss the anatomy of three Japanese 
species, which have been referred to Macrochlamys, 
but which he shows must be removed, one to a new 
subgenus, Petalochlamys, and the other two to 
Lamprocystis. 

The most interesting and aberrant member of the 
family is Stoliczka’s genus Sophina, concerning which 
our author has much of interest to say. 

To the family Endodontidae, which is chiefly an 
Australasian group, three Indian representatives are 
referred, namely, Thysanota, Philalanka, and Sykesia, 
and a new subfamily, Thysanotinae, is created for 
their reception. 

The wonderful similarity of these animals to 
Corilla (a Ceylon genus) and Plectopylis is dwelt on, 
but Stoliczka’s idea that the latter was related to 
Clausilia is rejected. 

To the Thysanotinae may also possibly belong the 
new genus Rahula, to which the Helix macropleuris , 
Benson, with other species, some new, is referred. 

Among suggestions as to topographical distribution 
is the hint that the fauna of the Bhutan Himalayas 
may possibly be rather related to that of western 
China than to that of India. 

At the same time, the author is inclined to consider 
the eastern Himalayas as the centre of dispersal of 
the genus Macrochlamys, and points to the geo¬ 
logical evidence as tending to show that from Sikkim 
eastward up to the margin of the present plains was 
art old land area probably coeval with that of penin¬ 
sular India, and once connected with it across what 
is. now the delta of the Ganges. The south-eastern 
limit of the range of the genus appears to be about 
Tenasserim. 

So far as the Gangetic valley is concerned, there 
has been a natural transport southward by flood-waters 
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